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A Talk With Gov. Carter’s Ex-Science Adviser 


Even Washington science policy veterans who know 
John E. (Ted) Mock frequently forget that he was once 
the science adviser to Democratic front-runner Jimmy 
Carter. 

For most of Carter’s term as Georgia Governor, 
Mock served as his science aide. But the tale — of peach 
tree blight and orbiting satellites, rural development 
and cable TV — is told not in the southerly tones of 
Mock’s onetime boss, but in the familiar accent of the 
affable Washington science bureaucrat. 

Before his Georgia stint, Mock worked for the super- 
sensitive Defense Atomic Support Agency within the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and later for the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency. Now, he is senior 
technical adviser for Solar, Geothermal and Advanced 
Energy Systems in the Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Administration. A native of Pennsylvania, Mock 
is a West Point graduate and holds a Ph.D. in nuclear 


House Committee Says Science 
Isn’t Hurting Financially--Page 5 


engineering from Purdue University. 

Georgia’s interest in science and technology predates 
Carter, says Mock. ‘Georgia, I would say, was one of 
the forerunner states in trying to bring science and tech- 
nology to bear on state and local problems.’’ Georgia 
Tech was one of the first universities to acquire a 
nuclear reactor. The state institutionalized its interest in 
1964 by creating a Science and Technology Commission 
with dual responsibility to the Governor and the 
General Assembly, and with its Director serving as a 
sort of science adviser. Mock was invited down in 1968, 
while Lester Maddox was Governor. 


But, says Mock, it was Carter who claimed the 
advisory service as his own. ‘‘ Jimmy decided that what 
he wanted was for me to be in his office as science 
adviser.”’ He abolished the Commission and then 
brought it back, as a Governor’s Science Advisory 
Council, consisting mostly of industrialists and 
academics, and made explicit the office of the science 
adviser, both under his control. 


‘‘Jimmy’s primary philosophy was that science and 
technology were good, but what he really charged me 
with was to get it diffused throughout the state govern- 
ment. He felt it was all fine and dandy to have a 
personal science adviser and to have a Governor’s 
Science Advisory Council for what it could do, for 


looking into the future and for helping to advise on 
some fire-fighting type problems. But, he really wanted 
to see science and technology institutionalized within 
the various state agencies.”’ 

Mock says that Carter realized that governors come 
and go, as well as science advisers and department 
heads, and he wanted to see science and technology put 
firmly in place so it would have some permanence and 
**so it could usefully serve the decisionmakers in helping 
them solve their problems and make better decisions.”’ 
He wanted something akin to the federal science 
presence, says Mock. ‘‘PSAC’s may come and go,”’ he 
notes, referring to the Nixon-cashiered President’s 
Science Advisory Committee, ‘‘but science throughout 
the federal bureaucracy is in, for better or for worse.” 
How to do it was pretty much left to Mock. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


In Brief 


The White House has finally settled on NSF Director 
H. Guyford Stever as its choice for director of the new 
Office of Science and Technology Policy and the 
accompanying job of presidential science adviser. How- 
ever, Stever, who is now also parttime presidential 
adviser, is taking his time mulling over the offer. 
Associates say he is concerned about taking the post in 
the waning days of a tottering Administration; also, at 
age 59, he’s intrigued by several job offers that could 
provide a rewarding climax to his career. 

The Senate has passed a Kennedy-initiated bill to 
expand and make permanent the President’s Commis- 
sion for te Protection of Human Subjects of 
Biomedical and Behavioral Research (SGR Vol. V, No. 
19). Now limited in jurisdiction to research supported 
by HEW, the newly constituted Commission would 
have authority to recommend government-wide regu- 
lations covering research involving any human subjects, 
including military personnel. The final decision, 
however, would rest with the agencies supporting the 
research. Favorable House action has been indicated by 
Rep. Paul Rogers (D-Fla.), chairman of the Commerce, 
Health, and Environment Subcommittee. 

NSF reports a continuing decline in percentage of 
gross national product that the US spends on research 
and development. From a peak of 3 per cent in 1964, it 
fell to 2.3 per cent last year, and is estimated at 2.2 per 
cent for 1976. 
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Some agencies already had a science and technology 
component, he explains, stating modestly that he and 
Carter certainly did not invent research planning in state 
agencies. But, ‘‘one of the things we tried to do was to 
create a climate’”’ in which existing interest in research 
and technology could grow, he says. 

It’s fair to say that Mock’s prior Washington connec- 
tions helped drive home the point about technology and 
its local uses. He cites early exploitation of NASA’s 
Earth Resources Technology Satellite (ERTS) program 
as a prime example of the way in which the Governor’s 
science office facilitated the introduction of a new tech- 
nological tool to help in solving state problems. 

A couple of years before NASA launched ERTS, 
Mock started exploring the obvious uses of its remote 
sensing techniques and potential impact on the 
management of natural resources, setting up discussions 
and conferences with agency officials and NASA. But, 
nothing much happened. Even representatives of the re- 
organized Department of Natural Resources were a bit 
skeptical of what good it would do to take pictures from 
a couple of hundred miles in space. 

‘**But we were persistent,’’ says Mock, ‘‘and we kept 
working with them, and got the NASA people together 
with them on several occasions. And, after the NASA 
satellite went up and they started getting data back, they 
were the most enthusiastic group you’ ve ever seen. They 
found out they could see things they never knew 
existed.’’ The department set up a special group with 
NASA pictures and data and, one result of the enter- 
prise was data, on shifting tides, islands, sandbars, 
which could aid coastal zone management and 
planning. 

There were other spin-offs of the ERTS technology, 
says Mock. About the same time he was trying to 
awaken interest in the program, the state Agriculture 
Department had a problem. ‘‘Farmers were coming to 
them with a peach tree blight. They were having trouble 
identifying diseased trees before they died, and the old 
method of sending out agricultural scientists to pick 
leaves and bring them back to the lab for analysis wasn’t 
too helpful. 


‘We were able to get NASA to come over with air- 
craft,’’ Mock says, and the same remote sensing devices 
to be used later in the satellite were able to pick out 
which trees were blighted by taking a quick run over the 
orchards. 

From the data, it was possible to develop theories 
about the causes of the blight. It didn’t solve all the 
farmers’ problems. There’s still peach tree blight, says 
Mock. But, it provided a new tool that had never 
before existed for agricultural scientists. 

Although a 1972 report from Mock and the Council 
to Carter noted a wide variety of topics for his consider- 
ation — the ERTS experience, study of a policy for 
introduction of cable TV, inclusion in a major National 
Academy of Engineering study by Peter Goldmark on 
how modern telecommunications technology could help 
improve life in rural areas — Carter’s scientists by that 
time were heavily involved in studying the energy crisis. 

**Only five percent of our power was indigenous — 
and that was water power. Everything else, coal, gas, 
oil, had to come in from outside. So the Governor was 
in an extremely weak position in terms of doing much. 
All we could do was keep him informed, and let him 
know what the problems were.’’ In the Spring of 1973, 
Mock and the Council recommended to Carter that he 
establish a Georgia Energy Policy Council, which he 
did, appointing Mock as its director. That Council 
turned in bi-weekly reports monitoring the state’s 
energy situation. Shortly thereafter, again on advice 
from his science advisers, Carter set up a state energy 
office, also headed by Mock. 

One of the things that came out of these studies, says 
Mock, was Carter’s successful effort to obtain a price 
rollback on propane gas, which is heavily used in rural 
Georgia, and which had escaped federal price control. 
**Jimmy himself went up to Washington, talked to Bill 
Simon and others and was actually able to get a price 
rollback and sort of a price ceiling on propane.’’ 

A 100-page report by the Energy Council, issued in 
July 1974, outlined Georgia’s energy problems within a 
national context and offered specific recommendations, 
including a second look at exploiting hydro-electric 
power and fuel generation and urging the Governor to 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Report Says Cancer Institute Neglects Environment Studies 


The House Appropriations Committee has sharply 
criticized the National Cancer Institute’s lack of sup- 
port for studies on the environmental causes of can- 
cer. In a report on the FY 1977 appropriations bill 
for the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (HEW), the Committee notes that NCI officials 
have given ‘‘repeated assurances’? that environ- 
mental carcinogenesis would receive a high priority, 
but ‘‘the Institute’s allocation of its resources indi- 
cates that these programs have not been assigned 
such a priority.”’ 

The Committee’s report essentially accepts allega- 
tions made by Umberto Saffiotti, former Associate 
Director for Carcinogenesis, who resigned in April 
because he felt his program was receiving insufficient 
funds and manpower. Saffiotti, an outspoken offi- 
cial who has frequently testified before Congress on 
the need for a more vigorous effort to identify and 
regulate environmental carcinogens, claims that 
while his budget had more than doubled between 
1972 and 1976, the number of staff positions had re- 
mained constant. 

He finally wrote a memo on April 23, detailing his 
complaints, and resigned as head of the program. 





CARTER (Continued from Page 2) 


support national legislation to reconsider the effects of 
mandatory requirements for uniform emission ccntrol 
standards. 

If there were disagreements between the Governor 
and his science adviser, Mock says, it was because of his 
own orientation to industrial development and Carter’s 
concern with the environment. “Jimmy was very 
strongly influenced by the environment, interested in 
maintaining the environmental integrity of the State and 
improving it. Some of the problems he asked me to look 
into had to do with the environment and natural 
resources,’’ such as the question of setting aside part of 
the Chattahoochee River as a wild river. 

Mock says disagreements were few, even though 
Carter and his science adviser viewed science and tech- 
nology somewhat differently. Mock says he was more 
likely to look at ‘‘some good technology’’ and seek 
areas of application. Carter was more inclined to look at 
state problems and ask what science and technology 
could do about them. But ‘‘we looked on ourselves as 
being a source of information.” Rather than tell Carter 
what he should do, Mock and his associates tried to 
provide a range of options from which he could choose. 

Carter initiated specific inquiries and studies about 25 
per cent of the time. For the rest, Mock and the Council 
proposed topics that needed attention. One was gearing 


The Appropriations Committee notes that the 
Carcinogenesis Program, ‘“‘which constitutes the 
government’s major effort for testing suspected 
cancer-causing chemicals on animals,’’ has received 
only 6 per cent of NCI’s budget for the past few 
years. The Committee therefore voted to assign 60 
new positions to the Carcinogenesis Program in FY 
1977, bringing the staff level to about 200. 


In addition, the Committee expressed its concern 
about NCI’s ‘“‘lack of effort in examining the rela- 
tionship between cancer rates in population groups 
and their exposure to various chemical and environ- 
mental factors.’’ It assigned 17 new staff positions 
for that effort. 


The Committee, in short, has given NCI a rela- 
tively small budget increase next year, voting to give 
the Institute $773 million — $10.7 million more than 
this year. Some other institutes, notably the Heart 
and Lung Institute, the National Institute of 
Arthritis, Metabolism, and Digestive Diseases, and 
the National Institute of Environmental Health 
Sciences were given much larger percentage 
increases. 


up for the metric system before the federal law was 
passed. ‘‘Anybody could see that it was coming. Having 
a Council, you not only can see, but you can get 
action.”’” Mock and the Council pulled together state 
agencies and industry to discuss metrication, setting up 
one of the first state metrication committees. 

Aside from state use of science and technology, Mock 
recalls that Carter was also ‘“‘very supportive’ of 
national activities. Georgia hosted the first regional 
technology assessment meeting for State governments, 
and other conferences with NAS, NSF and other out- 
of-town participants were frequent. 

With Carter’s background, says Mock, ‘“‘he realizes 
that basic research is the fount from which all other 
technologies are drawn.” After graduation from the 
Naval Academy, Carter was sent to do graduate work in 
nuclear engineering at Union College. There under 
Hyman Rickover, Carter helped supervise the develop- 
ment of the second nuclear submarine, Sea Wolf. ‘‘He 
has a very strong feeling for applied science and tech- 
nology,’’ says Mock, “‘but I don’t want to say to the 
exclusion of basic research.”’ 

Mock, who left the Carter administration for an NSF 
post about six months before the Governor vacated his 
job, sums up Carter’s attitude toward science and tech- 
nology as ‘‘healthy.’’ ‘‘I don’t think Jimmy looks on 
science as being an end, but a very important means to 
some ends both short-term and long-term.’’—PM 
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OTA Study Disputes Energy Research Program 


With imported oil now accounting for 40 per cent of 
domestic consumption, up 3 per cent from last year, the 
goal of Project Independence — self-sufficiency by 1985 
— ‘thas become all but impossible,’’ according to a re- 
port issued last week by the Congressional Office of 
Technology Assessment (OTA). In fact, OTA reckons 
that ‘‘even to hold import dependence to the present 
levels through 1985 would be a formidable achieve- 
ment.”’ 

OTA’s analysis, a 200-page critique of the plans and 
programs of the Energy Research and Development 
Administration (ERDA), is one of the most thorough 
studies of federal energy R&D policy yet to emerge. It is 
generally laudatory, stating that ERDA has made good 
progress in defining its mission, but it nevertheless 
offers some sharp criticisms. Perhaps the chief com- 
plaint is that ERDA is neglecting policies which could 
affect the energy situation in the next five years, and 
that ERDA is concentrating too much on producing 
sophisticated hardware while ignoring some of the 
social and political constraints on implementing its 
policies. 

Prepared by a broad-based committee with repre- 
sentatives from environmentalist and public interest 
groups, industry and academia, the report is an amalga- 
mation of analyses performed by a number of task 
forces. Its focus is ERDA’s recently updated plan and 
FY 1977 budget request. 


A similar OTA analysis, issued last November, was 
particularly critical of ERDA’s lack of attention to con- 
servation efforts, and of ERDA’s undue emphasis on 
developing supply technologies. Consequently, ERDA’s 
updated plan raises conservation to top-priority status, 
and it also deals in some detail with non-technical con- 
straints on expanding energy supplies. OTA’s latest 
report compliments ERDA on attending to its earlier 
criticisms, but it suggests that the agency has not gone 
far enough. 

Though ERDA officials, particularly Administrator 
Robert C. Seamans Jr., have been paying considerable 
lip service to the need to develop conservation technolo- 
gies, OTA notes that such efforts constitute only 3.8 per 
cent of ERDA’s FY 1977 budget request. Moreover, 
‘the Conservation Program has no apparent overriding 
sense of direction,’’ and ‘‘ERDA does not sufficiently 
convey the urgency required to address the near-term 
energy problems,’’ OTA states. 

Much of the problem lies not with ERDA, but with 
the Office of Management and Budget (OMB), 
however. During the later stages of the budget cycle, 
ERDA officials argued for a budget of $194 million for 
conservation efforts in FY 1977, but OMB sanctioned a 
request for only $113 million. Though even the OMB- 
approved figure represents a 64 per cent increase over 
the 1976 budget, the OTA study points out that con- 
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Cancer Institute Head Delays on Pay Resignation Threat 


Frank Rauscher, director of the National Cancer 
Institute, announced last February that he would quit 
governmeiit employment this month unless he got a 
sizeable salary increase. The father of five children, 
two of whom are in college, Rauscher said he could 
not get along on the $37,800 that he receives for 
heading the $800-million-a-year Institute. 

Rauscher, however, is staying on, at least until he 
sees the outcome of various legislative efforts to raise 
the salary level for his and other top-level executive 
posts in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Since a government-wide salary increase is im- 
possible in an election season in which anti-Washing- 
ton is the most common theme, the most promising 
possibility is a selective bonus system. 

A bill to provide just that (HR 13794) has been in- 
troduced by Rep. Paul Rogers (D-Fla.) and will be 
the subject of a 1-day hearing late this month or early 
in July, according to staff members on Roger’s Com- 


merce, Health, and Environment Subcommittee. 

The bill would authorize a fund from which the 
HEW Secretary could pay annual bonuses of up to 
$15,000 to “recruit and retain’? senior executives 
who have “‘unusual talents and abilities.’” Payments 
would be limited to no more than 25 persons. 

In marketplace terms the bill makes sense, since 
NIH executives are regularly sought for top medical 
school and pharmaceutical firm jobs at salaries far 
above what the government pays. Politically, how- 
ever, even the bonus device could prove to be diffi- 
cult to sell, at least before November. With all those 
candidates out there trying to outdo each other in 
condemnations of the Washington bureaucracy and 
the costs of running the government, the bonus bill is 
a speechwriter’s dream. 

However, since Rogers and several other members 
of Congress are making a good faith effort to 
respond to Rauscher’s situation, he apparently feels 
bound to await the outcome. 
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Appropriations Report Says R&D in Good Shape 


During the past few years, many elders of the 
scientific community have been saying that basic re- 
search is in financial trouble because federal support has 
failed to keep pace with inflation. Such protestations 
have, however, been categorically rejected by the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

On June 1, the Committee approved an appropria- 
tions bill for the National Science Foundation (NSF) 
which, as expected , closely follows the recommenda- 
tions of its NSF subcommittee (SGR Vol. VI, No. 10) in 
slashing nearly $60 million from the Foundation’s FY 
1977 budget for research support. The Committee ex- 
plained its action by saying, in effect, that the nation’s 
scientific enterprise is in pretty good financial shape, 
and that arguments to the contrary should be viewed 
with suspicion. 

NSF’s budget request would have given a financial 
shot-in-the-arm to basic research by increasing the 
Foundation’s support of such activities by some. 19.5 
per cent. H. Guyford Stever, the NSF Director, told re- 
porters last January that a “‘specific aim’’ of the pro- 
posed boost ‘‘is to counteract the gradual decrease of 
federal support for basic research which has declined 
about 23 per cent in terms of constant dollars since 
1968.”’ A substantial part of the proposed increase was 
added to NSF’s budget during the closing stages of the 
budget cycle, and much of the credit for the addition 
has been claimed for a document published earlier this 
year by the National Science Board, called Science 
Indicators 1974 (SGR Vol. VI, No. 5). 

Indicators traced various trends in research support, 
employment, innovations, patents, productivity and so 
forth, and compared US trends with those in other 
countries. Though the study reached no firm conclu- 
sions, the overall message is that US, science, though 
strong, is slipping in international standings, according 
to many criteria. A specific finding was that support for 
basic research, in constant dollars, peaked in 1968 and 
has since slipped back to the 1965 level. 

In its report on the NSF Appropriations bill, 
however, the House Appropriations Committee warns 
that ‘‘there may be problems of interpretation of the 
data in the [Science Indicators] report.’’ The Committee 
also noted that Congress has ‘‘carefully avoided’’ using 
the concept of constant dollars in its budgetary delibera- 
tions, and it is not going to start using the concept for 
research support. 

The Committee notes that in the early 1960s federal 
agencies were eager to maximize their reported support 
of basic research, but recently demands for ‘‘relevance’’ 
have prompted agencies to classify their research as 


applied whenever possible. That semantic juggling may 
have confused the statistics, the Committee argues. 
More important, the Committee suggests that ‘‘while 
the presentation of science indicators in terms of con- 
stant 1967 dollars makes a strong case for expanded 
support, it ignores the rapid escalation of funding for 
science that led to attaining the high level of federal 
support that was reached in the mid-1960s.’’ It con- 
tinues: ‘‘This base has continued for the last decade, 
and has expanded in terms of actual or current dollars.” 
Moreover, the Committee quotes Stever as suggesting 
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servation’s share of ERDA’s budget would only go up 
from 3 to 3.8 per cent ‘‘in spite of the fact that conserva- 
tion is now ranked with the highest R&D priorities.’’ 

It should be noted, however, that although ERDA 
can, indeed, play a role in developing technologies to 
ensure more efficient use of energy, a major impact on 
energy consumption can only come from factors which 
lie outside ERDA’s jurisdiction. Chief of those is energy 
prices and various other incentives to curb energy 
waste. But Congress is reluctant in an election year to 
pass legislation to increase energy prices. And neces- 
sary, but politically explosive measures to offset the ef- 
fect of higher prices on low-income groups — such as 
BTU taxes and income tax measures — have not been 
seriously discussed. 

OTA also takes ERDA to task for failing to put 
enough money into solar energy technologies, partic- 
ularly those, such as the development of heating and 
cooling units, which could have a large impact on near- 
term energy supply. Again, the fault lies with OMB, 
which trimmed ERDA’s solar request drastically before 
it was submitted to Congress (SGR Vol. VI, No. 7), so 
that, according to OTA, ‘“‘the budget requests submitted 
to Congress tend to run counter to a more positive re- 
sponse . . . as described in the ERDA Program.”’ 

OTA’s study was circulated in draft form to key 
Congressional committees a few weeks ago, and it has 
already produced some positive responses. The House 
Appropriations Committee approved a bill for ERDA 
on May 25, for example, which adds $50 million to 
ERDA’s solar energy program and $10 million to 
conservation efforts, and the authorization committees 
have been even more generous. 

Copies of the report, Comparative Analysis of the 
1976 ERDA Plan and Program, Number OTA-E-28, 
are available for $2.80 from the US Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington DC 20402. 
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Senate Bill Expands Public Role In NSF Panels 


Late last month, the Senate approved without serious 
debate an authorization bill for the National Science 
Foundation which would greatly extend NSF’s activi- 
ties. Though the spending provisions in the bill are likely 
to be rendered moot by the parsimony of the House 
Appropriations Committee (see page 5), many of its 
other provisions merit close attention, since they would 
alter NSF’s style of doing business. 

Largely the work of Senator Kennedy, the bill 
attempts to ensure more public participation in the for- 
mulation of NSF policies, greater support for minority 
education in science and technology, and the introduc- 
tion of more influential science policy machinery at the 
state level. Some of those proposals, however, collide 
with the views of members of the House Committee on 
Science and Technology, and they may be dropped in 
the conference committee’s deliberations on NSF’s 
authorization bill. 

The Kennedy bill (S.3202) was approved by the 
Senate on May 27 with no recorded dissent. It 
authorizes expenditures by NSF of $832 million in FY 
1977, $30 million more than the Administration’s 
request, and $82 million more than the House Appro- 
priations Committee has recommended. 

Within those totals, the bill contains $3 million for 
the so-called Science for Citizens Program, a Kennedy- 
inspired effort begun last year which attempts to 
increase public understanding of science and to increase 
the participation of scientists and engineers in political 
descisionmaking. The Administration had requested 
only $300,000 for the program, the amount included in 
the House-passed version of the bill. The House Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology expressed 
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that the US is “‘still the strongest in the world in re- 
search and development.’’ 

Finally, the Committee suggests that ‘‘with the pend- 
ing reconstitution of an Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy in the Executive Office of the President, 
this may be an inopportune time to recommend actions 
that could preempt proper consideration at the highest 
policy levels.’’ 

The NSF appropriations bill is scheduled to reach the 
House floor in the last week of June, but no substantial 
changes should be anticipated at that stage. The Senate 
Appropriations subcommittee which deals with NSF’s 
budget has not yet acted. Though the Senate has tradi- 
tionally been more generous than the House toward 
NSF, a major boost in the Foundation’s budget next 
year should now be considered unlikely. 


NRC Delays India Hearing 


The Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC) has 
postponed until July 20 an important public hearing 
on whether or not it should grant a license to export 
slightly enriched uranium to India to fuel the large 
Tarapur Atomic Reactor near Bombay (SGR Vol. VI, 
No. 10). The hearings, originally scheduled for June 
2, were requested by the Natural Resources Defense 
Council, the Sierra Club, and the Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists. They are likely to provide a forum 
for exchange of views on whether the United States 
could or should use its position as the world’s chief 
supplier of nuclear fuel to force recipients to accept 
more stringent safeguards to prevent nuclear tech- 
nology from being diverted to weapons production. 
NRC delayed the hearings to allow the participants 
more time to prepare their case. 


considerable reservation about the Science for Citizens 
Program in its report on the authorization bill, and it 
directed NSF in particular to steer clear of providing 
funds to public interest groups through the program. 
The measure is likely to provoke considerable debate in 
the conference committee. 

S.3202 also urges NSF to place more non-scientists, 
and more women and members from minority groups 
on its review panels and advisory committees. And, in 
another attempt to increase public participation in 
NSF’s affairs, the bill authorizes the establishment of a 
top-level advisory committee, consisting of at least six 
non-scientists, to advise the NSF Director and the Na- 
tional Science Board on broad policy issues and on ways 
to ensure broader access to information on NSF pro- 
grams. 

As for the provision designed to strengthen science 
policy at the state level, the bill authorizes the expendi- 
ture of $8 million in grants to state legislatures and 
executive offices to establish science policy arrange- 
ments. The provision is similar to a measure contained 
in the Senate-passed version of the White House science 
policy bill which was dropped in conference. 

The prospects for many of those provisions in the 
conference committee are uncertain. NSF officials have 
expressed reservations about Kennedy’s bill, arguing 
that it will shift NSF further from its mission of 
supporting basic research, and that argument has some 
sympathy among the House members on the conference 
committee. 
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“Loophole” Cited in US-USSR Pact on Nuclear Explosions 


On May 28, after stalling until a few critical pri- 
maries were over, President Ford signed the US- 
USSR treaty limiting the size of peaceful nuclear 
explosions, and the Administration subsequently 
made the text public. It is even worse than many 
liberal critics had expected, since it contains a gaping 
loophole which will further decrease the chances that 
the Senate will ratify the pact. 

The treaty essentially limits the size of individual 
peaceful underground nuclear blasts to 150 kilotons 
— the same level specified in a pact covering weapons 
tests, signed by former President Nixon in 1974. It 
also permits multiple peaceful blasts with a total yield 
greater than 150 kilotons, provided advance 
warning is given and on-site inspection is granted to 
ensure no cheating takes place. 

Aside from numerous criticisms which have 
already been raised (SGR Vol. VI, No. 9), a storm is 
likely to arise over a provision in the treaty which 
could eventually permit individual peaceful explo- 
sions with a yield greater than the 150-kiloton limit. 
The provision simply states: ‘The question of carry- 
ing out any individual explosion having a yield ex- 
ceeding the yield specified in paragraph 2(A) [i.e. 150 


kilotons] of this article will be considered by the 
parties at an appropriate time to be agreed.”’ 

According to Administration sources, that provi- 
sion was included at the insistence of the Soviets, 
who were anxious not to rule out all potential appli- 
cations of large-scale peaceful blasts. The provision 
was fiercely resisted by US negotiators, but the 
Soviets reportedly were adamant. The same Adminis- 
tration sources insist that the provision is essentially 
meaningless, however, since the United States would 
never agree to a breach of the 150 kiloton limit. 

Since the United States has virtually scrapped its 
peaceful nuclear explosions program, and there are 
no plans to revive it, a provision allowing large-scale 
nuclear blasts could benefit only the Soviets. The 
worry is that if permission were granted for a large- 
scale peaceful blast, it could be used to fire off a 
weapons test. For that reason, the provision is likely 
to come under fire from both liberal and conservative 
critics in the Senate. 

Since the treaty has already been severely criti- 
cized, the provision could prove decisive in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee’s deliberations 
on whether or not the pact should be ratified. 





Mathews Sour on Drug Report; NBS Chief Named 


HEW Secretary David Mathews is not pleased with 
the performance of the Review Panel on New Drug 
Regulation that he inherited from his predecessor 
(SGR Vol. VI, No. 10). 

Mathews had put aside for further study the 
Panel’s recommendation that a new investigation be 
made into charges that 14 past and present employees 
and consultants made in 1974 against the Food and 
Drug Administration. The charges, alleging pro-in- 
dustry bias and reliation against persons who made 
decisions displeasing to industry, were investigated 
by FDA Commissioner Alexander Schmidt, who 
termed them mainly baseless — in a 906-page report. 
The Panel’s own report, 525 pages, rejected 
Schmidt’s findings, with a dissent from the chairman 
of the 7-member group. 

Mathews said he would have HEW’s legal staff 
look into the situation, which amounts to an inquiry 
into a recommendation for a re-investigation of a re- 
jected investigation. This does not seem to hold out 
much promise for a positive outcome. 

Mathews also turned down a request to extend the 
life of the Panel beyond its September 30 expiration 
date. Still to be produced by the Panel is a study of 


FDA’s performance in certifying new drugs for 
marketing. 

Mathews’ response to the _ re-investigation 
recommendation was not well received by the 6-mem- 
ber majority of the Panel, which sent him a letter that 
says, in part: ‘“‘Your failure to authorize an. inde- 
pendent re-investigation either by this panel or 
another group reflects an insensitivity to the honest 
views of the physicians and scientists who risked their 
careers by airing their complaints publicly.”’ 


The Administration has finally got around to 
filling the year-old vacancy at the head of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. On June 2, President 
Ford nominated Ernest Ambler to be NBS Director, 
succeeding Richard Roberts, who left in June 1975 
to head the nuclear division of the Energy Research 
and Development Administration. Ambler, a physi- 
cist who joined NBS in 1953, has been acting director 
since Robert’s departure. There is no official 
explanation of why it took so long to fill the vacancy, 
but the matter clearly was not among the most urgent 
issues on the White House agenda. 
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Proxmire Seeks End to Military Medical School 


Backed up by a devastating cost study prepared by the 
General Accounting Office (GAO), Senator Proxmire 
has joined the pack that wants to kill off the medical 
school that the Defense Department is building in 
Bethesda, Md. 


The school, which is shaping up as the B-1 of 
medical education, has already received appropriations 
totaling nearly $80 million. Proxmire, who sits on the 
Defense Appropriations subcommittee, is taking a cut- 
the-losses approach, and at the end of this month will 
try to put across a provision to terminate the project, 
which is ultimately expected to cost over $200 million. 


Officially known as the Uniformed Services Univer- 
sity of the Health Sciences, the school, according to the 
GAO, will turn out physicians at a cost of $189,980 
each, compared with $36,784 for producing them with 
Defense Department scholarships at civilian schools. 


Administrators of the school, which is taking in its 
first class this summer, argue back that their graduates 
can be expected to stick with the services and thus pro- 
vide a cadre of specially trained physicians for the par- 
ticular needs of the military. They also dispute the 
GAO’s cost estimates, saying that the study heaps on 
costs that are not applied to other institutions of 
medical education. 


The military medical schoo! is the pet creation of Rep. 
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F. Edward Hebert (D-La.), who, after long years of 
finding no takers, bulldozed it though Congress in 1972, 
shortly after becoming chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee. The Defense Department had opposed the 
scheme when Hebert was a mere member of the Com- 
mittee, but quickly became enthusiastic when he 
ascended to the chairmanship. 

Though he was subsequently deposed from the chair- 
manship in a freshmen-backed revolt, Hebert retained 
enough affection among his colleagues to squelch ef- 
forts to terminate the project (SGR Vol. V, No. 8). 

Last year, the Defense Manpower Commission joined 
the opposition with a report that said the school is a 
needlessly costly way to provide physicians for the 
armed services. 

According to the GAO, termination as of last April 
would have cost $16.5 million. It said that the losses will 
mount rapidly as the construction program and hiring 
of staff accelerates. 

Single copies of the report are available without 
charge to college libraries, faculty members and stu- 
dents; non-profit organizations can get two for no cost. 
For others, the cost is $1 per copy. Order by title: Cost- 
Effectiveness Analysis of Two Military Physician 
Procurement Programs. MWD-76-122. GAO, Distribu- 
tion Section, Room 4522, 441 G St. NW., Washington, 
DC 20548. 
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